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Natural Rights Philosophy of the Enlightenment
Just as Britain was the source of much of the Christian impetus to the civilizing
mission of the West, France was the major source of the secular philosophy of natural
rights which prompted the Enlightenment belief that the political and social rights of
Europeans should be extended to all men everywhere. Montesquieu, Rousseau,
Diderot and other authors of the Encyclopedic kept up a running assault on slavery as
an affront to the doctrine of natural rights. Abbe Guillaume-Thomas Raynal epit-
omized the Enlightenment belief that while slavery was contrary to nature nevertheless
the benefits of Western civilization should be carried to the less civilized societies of
the French colonies. He even argued that certain youths should be selected for special
instruction in the values of Western (French) civilization so that they could form an
elite corps of political missionaries to proselytize on behalf of the metropolitan
society, an idea that appealed recurringly to the Western nations during the next 200
years.
In conformity with the democratic doctrines of their Declaration of the Rights
of Man, the French revolutionaries of the First Republic abolished slavery in the
French colonies by decree in 1794. The doctrine of assimilation made explicit in the
Constitution of 1795 stipulated that the overseas colonies of France were to be
considered an indivisible part of the French Republic, to be governed fay the same laws
as the metropole and to be extended the same benefits of civilization that Frenchmen
enjoyed at home. This came to mean that an elite group in the colonies should have
the same education as those in metropolitan France.
Unfortunately for the colonies, and for the West in general, slavery did not stay
abolished by France, for it was reinstated in 1802 under the consulate of Napoleon,
like secular education, the doctrine of assimilation was set back each time a conserva-
tive monarchial or imperialist government came to power in France and revived each
time a liberal or reform government came to power. Finally, with the onset of the
Third Republic in 1871 the doctrine of assimilation and of mission dvilisatrice was to
reach its apogee in French imperialism. It is clear that the French colonies might have
been the subject of a much more intensive educational and civilizing mission if French
democracy had not been pulled and hauled so badly between 1790 and 1870.
Similarly, the promise of the Revolutionary era in America was not to be
fulfilled as soon as its leaders hoped. As early as 1700 slavery had gained a firm
foothold in the law and in the practice of all of the American colonies, and there was
scarcely any real opposition to it on principle until the mid-eighteenth century when
Quakers and some Puritans like Judge Samuel Sewall of Boston began to protest not
only against the brutality of slavery but against its inherent repugnance to religion and
morality. Until then it had simply been argued that within the system of slavery the
Christian had the obligation to convert, to instruct, and to educate the slaves. Puritans
Cotton Mather and Samuel Willard early in the eighteenth century and Anglican
George Whitefield and the S.P.G. in the second quarter of the century had supported
this idea.
Such efforts to convince slave owners that conversion would make better and